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Tiig FATAL WHISPER. 
BY JOUN GALT. 


‘Oh the curse of marriage! 
Tat we can cail these delicate creatures ours 
I'd rather be a toad 
And lve u,ou the vapor of a dungeon, 


' 
And not tiny appetites. 


Than hoop @ corner in the thing 1 love 

For others’ use.’ Othelio. 

Tue Marina was crowded with company, and the 
ost distinguished of the Palermitan nobility in open 
urtiages were enjoying the gayety of the summer 
evening, and the reireshing air that breathed gently 
Hom the bay. I had seated myseif on the stone 
neh Which runs along the dwarf hail, with my back 
pthe sea, eujoying the active and cheerful scene, 
vlien a capuclin friar took a place beside me. 

Ile was a m.ddie aged man, with a pensive cast of 
countenance, and evidently suffering from infirmjty. 
Mis appearance without being remarkable, had less 
eclesiastical gravity than is commonly observable 


paiiong the monks. 


In reply to some incidental question which I hap- 


eed to addzess to him, he replied in English, and | 


wmediately rose and went away. 
eated myseit on the same spot ; he also returned and 
gain sat dowa beside me. In that way our acquaint- 
nce began and grew to intimacy. 

But i wiil relate his story as he told it. At the 
ilue it interested me greatly, and often has it since 


eturned upon my recollection with an indescribable | 


euse of sadness, arising more from the feelings 
‘lich the incidents awakened than the apparent scn- 
ibility with wiich he described them. ‘Tie remains 


Ma military manner regulated the tone of his voice 


ce, | 
ni he spoke of them with as much fortitude as if he | 
id been describing the adventures of a campaign in | 


‘lich an old companion had perished. Lis voice 
‘us firm, but there was a restraint in the utterance 
wt made the tale impressive, aud, without pain, 
leeply allecting. 

It was, indeed, singular, and I more than once inti- 
hated that he had awakened Iny curiosity ; but it was 


ot til one evening, when I happened to inqui-e how || 


bg he had worn the garb of a triar, that he deemed 
he Wortiy of his contidence. ; 
NT te names ; cx % 
It is convenient,’ said he, ‘but it is not on that 
“tee have assumed it ;’ and then he abruptly ad- 
9 if the restraint he had put upon himself’ had 
ddenly give ems . 
“ny given way, *I much prefer the convent to 
hy othe base 
y other lodging, The friars are sedate and good 
hen ; F ; ; 
: and although they know I am a Protestant, 
4 4 ow 1 1" id ‘J of . 
y hever trouble me with any sort of religious con- 
oversy,? P 
Thou th : 
— accustomed to his thoughtful physiognomy, 
seemed to me that in sa 
Dunte 


i. Pt =e before remarked, like one whom 

ond ouched with no gentle hand. After a 

“ Y pause, he began his story :— 

ales of our army from Alexandria,—said 

cae _ in which I had embarked with sev- 

: Memine a became leaky, and we bore away 
© repair, or to obtain another vessel. 


Next evening, 1 | 


ying this, the cast of his | 
nane att the 
€ underwent a change, and that he looked | 


i HARTFORD, CONN. SATURDAY, JANUARY 2S, 1832. 


i 1€ po yeing under quarantine, the 
| On entering the port, being under quarantine, t! 
sengers disembarked at the lazaretio, where they 
|| passengers disembarked at the lazaretio, where they 
| found apartments, and were too happy in taking pos- 
| session of them, after the vile Egyptian rooms and 
| the discomfort we had suffered in the trans, ort. 

| ‘The person who attended to receive our daily or- 
ders, sometimes brought the English newspapeci 


i 


33 | 
read them with an oppressive cagerness, expecting to 


i 


| hear something of my friends, but to me they were 
| ever barren; all my companions, one alter the otlier, 
met with some little notice or paragraph which gave 


, them pleasure, but none such ever appeared to ne, 


The dulness of the lazaretto, a square court with a 
| cemetery in the area, would of itself’ have aitivcted 
| the spirits of most men; but the silence of tle news- 





papers towards me seemed more omiious of misfor- 
tune, and filled my imagination with apprelens.ous 
and vague fears to wich neither name nor other: 
cause could be assigned. When the period of the 


joyous at being released, | was ires.stibiy depressed, 
and in answer to their raiilery could only teil that 
some unaccountable burden weighed upon my spirits, 
and would not be shaken oif by any resolution. 


and had several English officers then im the garrison, 
as guests. In tne evemng we all went to the theatre ; 


the house was crowded. 


Kivery box was engaged, 
| which obliged us to take places 1 the pit. You are 
aware that owing to the subdivision of ile benches in 


+} 


the Sicilian theatres, 1t sometimes happeus that a 


party is unavoidabiy separated, the scats being ovcu- 
pied at intervals by otuer individuals. ‘Dias 
place that night; my ireuds were dispersed in duier- 


took 


|| the sittings at the eud of the last bench. 


I had not been long seated when several other offi- 


| came in, with a yeulieman in plain clothes, who, as [ 
| overheard in tue course of his conversruon with them, 
had only that aliernoon arrived by the packet trom 


|dungland. Iie had been the school-lellow of one of 


tie officers, with whom he was gay and free, telling 


hun of their old companions, and aiso of his own ex- 
|| ploits since they hed .eit Lion. Among other things 


he mentioned tiat tue cause of his coming abroad 


was an itrigue, in Which ue lad been engaged with 


a married laay. it had been disccverca by the 


landlady of an inn on the Bath road, who had threat- 


ened to disclose the afiuir to the triends of his para- 
mour. 


* But,’ said he, ‘i bought her siience, and have 
for a few months come out of the way.’ 


‘The name 


of the lady he did not disclose, indeed refused, but 
| boasted of his success, and of the long time that the 


| guiity intercourse had continued. 
| ‘his story attracted my particular attention, and 


in deception. 


letters from my wife, a bundle of newspapers. 








| quarantine was coniplete, and ail my companicus were | 


| ent parts of the house, and | was by myscif in one of | t 


art and cratt of the lauy, which he described with i not even address. 


“= 


NUMBER 17. 


} 


with a dangerous illness, which obliged my wife to go 


hastily to London, where, after waiting some time, 


she Was &rain adviscd to return to bail, 





lien with her wonted tender- 


As the letter was wri 


admire the 


sO like the 
of her love for myself’; but when I was about to ta 


spirit, I could not but 
ection which was earnestness 


ft etrary cndcer ’ ‘ 
p WESTMAN UY, SUGCCHIY, @ud 


up one of the newspapers 
fearfully flashed across my mind tuat tere was som 
thing extraordinary in that journey. Ina word, 1 wae 


wounded with a pang of jealousy, and sho 


kk for a 
time like the aspea. And yet my heart acknowledged 
that never was a woman wore artless in all her ways 
than Maria—more pure ia heart and spirit—more en. 
thusiastic in her ailections. 'T! 


sed my imavination, Was as a black demon 


hought, as it cros- 

passing 
, y ") 1} , " } . ! ® } 

between me and the hea , eclipsing the unclouded 


Still I could not reason myse 
of the suspicion, w! 


sun. li from the horror 


like an envenomed dart, 


itil, 
rankled in my bosom. It seemed es if the ausury 
which had previously darkened my spirit was confirm. 
ed—I arose from my seat—I traversed the room in 


distraction, and abandoned myself, without reason, te 


|| the wildest imaginations, 
On the day we were at liberty we dined together, || 


When I had ior some time given scope to the full 
force of the dreadiul passion which had so demoniac- 
ally possessed me, the cloud passed from my under- 
standing, and I became more calm. J felt even re- 
pugnance to myself for having done such injury to my 
wite in thought; and remorse, like drops of molten 
sulphur, for the injustice, dropped in greater anguish 
than fire upon my heart. I soon atier again grew 
more rational, and calmly opened the paper. 
Tor some time nothing interesting attracted my no- 
tice, but among the gossiping paragraphs J discovered 
two lines evidently inserted by authority, for there 
was a tint of satire im them praising the filial devotion 
of the lady of a gallant officer then with the army in 
Egypt; and how, though herself an invalid, she had 
made a journey to London to comfort his aged mother, 
who was less in need of consolation than herself, 
‘This seutence was asa shower of bullets in my bo- 
som. ‘Lhe paroxysm of jealousy returned, barbed 
with a hateful possibility. But limay spare you and 
myself the description of an agony which Janguage 
can never express. ‘l'iat too, however, after a time, 
aiso subsided. JT 'again had recourse to another num- 
ber of the newspaper, and in it there was a dignified 
answer to the slander implied in the wording and 
markings of the paragraphs that had so disturbed me. 
But it failed to sooth, fur the gentlemen had descri- 
| bed the craft of his paramour. 
|| This made my case worse—no adequate idea can 
|| be given of my thoughts that night. I retired to my 
'! own chamber—I wept, I vowed the hoarsest revenge. 


| yet there was nothing im the circumstances calculated || But what could I do—what proof had 1 to charge my 
to make any very lasting impression, save only the 


Him I could 
The night was spent in a whirl- 


\| rival with having dishonored my family ? 


| contempt and derision, as the result of her experience | wind, and I could bring myself to no determination. 


| 
| At daybreak I went to a convent, where | had thea 


On returning to the hotel from the theatre, which I || a friend, who, under the name of Anselmo, had long 
did alone, be‘ore the opera was over, I found, with \ resided there. I had known him when, previously to 
Ma- || the Egyptian expedition, I had quartered in Messina ; 
ria had been for sometime, sie said, unwell, and had he was a sensible sedate character,possessed of a judi- 
been advised to try the Bath waters ; it had, however, | 





cious knowledge of the world. ‘To him I confided 


so happened that my mother had also been seized my hideous apprehensions—and when | had ended 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 








the impassioned narrative, he remained for some time | particularly courteous to the stranger, and after we 
thoughtful, and then said— had taken a turn or two in the chapel I grew more | 
‘Go to your hotel, let no one have any cause to || collected, and went closer to him. Immediately | 


suspect your fears, and come back to me in the after- | perceived he changed his manner; his eyes became 
F i H 

noon, by which time I shall be prepared to offer you || 

1] 


vivid and searching, and in conducting the stranger | 
some advice.’ 


|| along the side-altars to look at the pictures particularly, | 
~ . | . ° 5 | 
I did as he suggested—fortunately my companions, | he frequently cast upon him a sudden glance, especial. | 


in the gayety of their spirits, had resolved to visit the | ly when he observed his attention arrested by any re- | 


environs. I feigned a headache, declined to go with || markable figure among the female saints. But the | 


. | . . . ‘a 
them, and thus was left undisturded. || stranger inspected them all with equal indifference. 


Whether Father Anselmo had in the meantime!! Father Anselmo then affected to be a critic, and 


consulted with any friend on my unhappy case was || discoursed of the coloring of the several pictures with | 


not disclosed, but when, at the time appointed, I re- || the affectation of a cicerone. It seemed to me that 
; De ‘ . F ‘ ‘ 
turned to the convent, I met him at the portal, as he | his object in this was to ascertain if the taste of the 


was taking leave of another elderly friar, who, as I en- || stranger preferred any particular color, but in this too | 


; | 
tered, eyed me with a melancholy look. I passed, | 
however, on, and was immediately followed by Ansel- |, ous metaphysical investigation, for I soon perceived 
mo, who, instead of conducting me back to his cell, || that his endeavor was to find out some key to the as- | 


he failed. He could derive nothing to assist his curi- 


led me into the chapel, which at the time was empty. || sociations of the stranger’s mind, such as skilful play- | 
| i| 
It is a gorgeous sanctuary; the shrines and monu- || ers at the game of Twenty Questions sometimes ob- 


ments numerous, and though the lighted altars sent | tam—and are thereby enabled to discover the most 
forth a dim splendor, there was something in the air | occult thoughts of their antagonists. 
and aspect of the place which weighed upon my heart | The stranger and the officer his companion then 
as if the tranquility which reigned around had been | went away. 
palpable. | ‘J suspect,’ said Father Anselmo, as they left the 
When we had walked in silence to a confessional, } church, ‘that you are disturbing yourself without a 
which stood at the east end of the chapel, near the | cause. The intrigue which that gentlemen has acci- 
high altar, Father Anselmo went into the chair—‘I | dentally disclosed has been but a young man’s folly— 
am not,’ said he, ‘so ingrained with our religion as to | he has no remorse for what he has done. The woman 
deem this an occasion that will not sanction the inde- | deserves not your anxiety, if she prove your wife ; 
corum—\neel to me as if you were a penitent, and I ‘she must be bad, and their connexion has been a mere 
will answer you as sincerely as if the sin which has animal indulgence, which leaves no sting of guilt be- 
brought us here were of your owa commission. Kneel, | hind. Ihave tried him by all these pictures, and even 
no one will then interrupt us, if your agitation master | in the one there of the Roman lady listening to the 
your fortit ide.’ || preaching of the young priest, who became enamored 
I knelt, scarcely knowing what I did. When I had | of her, and who resisted the temptation because she 
bent forward about a minute to the aurical of the con- | was married; but he was not in the slightest degree 
fessional, Mather Anselmo said— | moved, even though I interpreted the legend as much 
‘| like the story you had overheard as possible. Think, 
therefore, no more of any o!fence towards yourself in 
‘But Iet no one still suspect the secret of your this affair, but go heme and get the fact proved as 


‘ There is a cause to justify you to suspect.’ 
1 groaned with anguish, and could make no reply. 


heart—write to your wife as if you never questioned soon as possibie, to be rid of one that must be familiar 
her fidelity—go home with all the speed you can— | with voluptuousness.’ 
but before you see her, go to the inn where the disco- 


The words of Father Anselmo seemed oracular. I 
very was made. The landlady was bribed to silence 


knew not their import, nor the mode of his reflection, 
—a better price will unlock her tongue—and your | though I comprehended the scope of both. It was, 
own sazacity will then direct youwhat should be done, | however, impossible that I could, by any resolution, 


if it should prove the adulteress was your wife.’ shake off the love which I cherished for Maria. I recal- 

‘ She sliall die,’ cried I aloud, starting in an agony | led to mind her beauty and simplicity, and that grace- 
on my feet ;—at that instant the newly arrived stran- ful piety so unlike the gross ardor that the stranger 
ger with his friend the officer entered the church—I described; but the storm of my jealousy was over, 
cannot describe the tempest of my soul at that mo-| anda deep and exquisite sorrow took possession of my 
ment. 


friar. 
‘Compose yourself,’ was his answer. Let us ques-| by recalling the visible circumstances in which it was 
tion him—I am calmer than you: leave the business | first experienced? 


1s! Endeavor to conceive for your- 
to me.’ 


| self, and when you have done so with all the powers 
Father Anselino then went towards the stranger, 


and his friend, and addressed them as strangers, the reality of what I suffered! 
pointing out to their attention,several of the altar-pie- | 
ces which were considered distinguished specimens 
of art; J followed close behind him, but said nothing, 


Two days after I left my fellow-passengers, and re- 


out the destroyer of my peace. Immediately on my 
nor was I capable of joining two sentences—I attempt-| arrival at Falmouth I set off for the inn where the in- 
ed, however, to enter into conversation with the offi- | iquity had taken place. 


cer who accompanied the stranger. What he must || Having been then for several years absent from 


have thought of me I can now well imagine,—my | England, I affected a curiosity respecting the domestic 


ae , scale perme Oy nr ae) vee " 7 : eles > | 
tongue at the time gave utterance to words which had occurrences of the kingdom, which was not felt, and 
ahha ape | . en + ty " A, ad a ee - \! i a 
no connexion with my mind. Father Anselmo after perceiving that there was no bustle in the house, on |! would not allow me to leave her till her maid, 
ward ingired what I had been saying—lI had no re- pretence of conversing with the landlady on these top- || 


membrance of it, but he mentioned that he had sever-| ics, I begged her to make tea for me. In the course | 
al times observed the officer turn round abruptly, and | of her doing so, my conversation was wild and desul- | 
iook at me with an apprehensive eye. _tory, and several times | observed her suddenly gaze 

Father Anselmo himself, in the mean time, was ,atme. Gradually I brought the various subjects I had | 


| fondness of pure and fervent affection. 


|: bosom., Why, however, attempt to describe an an- || 
‘Itis he,’ Lexclaimed, pointing him out to the guish that must be felt, not imagined, and which} 


| threatens to return as the remembrance is refreshed, | 


of your imagination, how faint and feeble will it be to || 


turned to England by the same packet that had bro’t | 


affected to speak of to a point, and then I eae: 
told her, and with considerable emotion, that Tha 

7 ° na 
some cause for jealousy, and that she 


MUSE exeys, 
the distraction of mind with which she saw me agit, 
ted. ae 

Having thus interested her feelings, I then ture) 
the conversation with all my ingenuity on. the tin 
and finally the place of guilt, relating several sli: 
stunces which the stranger, Sir Mandeville Webs 
| had mentioned concerning the d'scovery, and in Whi 
| she had borne a part, even to the sum by Which jp 
bad purchased her silence. Her emotion Increasing 
to amazement and alarm, convinced me that he had 
told no untrue tale, but still she only affected to aie 
|in sympathy for my distress. ; ye 


I was, however, satis, 
f 


| fied with the testimony of my witness, and as to hay 
offered her money for a more circumstantial disclosyr: 
| would have been improper, I abruptly quitted her ani 
| proceeded directly to London. The expiring ember; 
| of affection for Maria prevented me from disclosing 
| my name, feebly hoping that some inexplicable nis 
takes might possibly yet be discovered. 
My reception by Maria was with all the flutter anj 

Oh heavens! 
but her blandishments were as the foldings of a serpay 
| —my anguish more dreadful than the agonies of La. 

coon !—but I stifled my disgust. She spoke of he 
| children with the admiration of a mother. She br 
|them to me with delight, but I discerned that ge 
| once or twice looked at me with a strange speculation 
jin her eyes. In all, save in those disastrons glances, 
| she was what she had ever been, but my heart, though 
| not altogether alienated, was perplexed, and its thros 
| were as the stingings of scorpions. 
| Craft and cunning were never so perfectly perfom 
| ed as on that fatal morning. It was impossible to 
look upon her with suspicion. Innocence was ind 
| her gestures ; but once I saw her hastily tum her 
| head to conceal a sudden gush of tears. After tlis 
could I doubt? I flung my love to the wind. 
| A brief embarrassed pause took place for a moment; 
| without saying a word, | ordered the nursery-maid 
convey the children to their grandmother, and ther 
sternly remained in silence till they were gone. 3h 
| ria sat pale and amazed ; she asked no question—pe- 
haps was unable. She saw the children depart with 
out emotion and without caress. Never was detectel 
| guilt so visibly confounded. 

When the carriage with the children and the st 

' vant had left the house, I then said witha stern vale 
‘but my heart wept blood from every pore, ‘ Madan, 
‘answer me a few questions.’ 


She made no reply, but I contiuned— 

‘When did you become acquainted with Sir Ma. 
| deville Webster ? 
| She made no reply. 
| ‘Was it in your journey between Bath and Lo 
don? She made no reply. 
‘Answer me, unhappy woman; I would, for so 
| own sake, spare you from the tongues of the woré- 
“answer me 


!’and in saying these words I rose; * 
at the same time also started up, and extending 


|arms in phrenzy, burst into a wild, demoniac I'¢ 


3 “ alike g 
| mirthless laughter, so shrill, so hideous, so unkse®* 
‘| human sound, that I shudder with horror as | thins! 


‘it. Then suddenly pausing, she looked solemaly 
me for a moment, and dropped senseless on the 10 
‘ af i ae 
Humanity and some feeling of withered tence 


the assistance of the other women, had recalled 1 


|| senses. But as soon asI saw the dawn of retum, 


| reason I left the house and proceeded to her fathers 
| where T found his lordship at home, in his libn 
‘alone. I hastened into his presence, but as J enter! 








d then | Carmest'y 
motion, that ] bai 
t she must EXCuse 
h she saw me agita. 


‘lings, I then ture; 
nuity on the tine 
ting several citcyp, 
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covery, andin which 
> sum by which he 
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—_ 
the room, my feelings overcome me, and I threw my- 
\ . 

celf on his shoulder, unable to speak. 

{ter this paroxysm had subsided, he requested me 
ty be seated, and, I thought with an air of coldness 
iW . : 
nddistance, inquired what so agitated me, and when 
an o 
| had returned to England. - 

His manner was additional proof—it was as if he 
knew and connived at the guilt. Lie is acquainted 
with my dishonor, 1 inwardly said, but his regard tor 
Wa - : ap 
; child to whom he was ever devoted has made him 
tuke her part. 
Lie electricity, and nerved me to be firm. Accord- 
“Jv, collecting myself, 1 told him what I had the 
dhs , ~ 
yistortune to learn. 
first reached my hearing in the theatre, to the ex- 


‘} he thought passed through my mind 


Litold him all—how it accident- 


aly 
eaiation of the landlady, aud the dreadful scene | 
jad just Witnessed. 


During the whole recitai he sat as silent as his 


ca 
like hers, of cousternation—tor he was a calm, seli- 


lauchter, but it was the silence of attention, and noi, 


stained character, soldom off his guard, and shrewd 
ba lis knowledge ov maasind, 

When I bad cioscd iny wid story, he made no re- 
nark, but risiag, Waixed several times across the li- 
bary. [conceived that he was meditating what reply 
wake, aud waited with resolution ; at lust he siop- 
ped opposite .o me, aud said emphaticaily, 

‘This is swange business—it is not impossible to be 

ue’ At this expression I saw his 


countenance 





ange, aud a tear rush into his eyes, which he hasti- 
V wiped away. 

Thesight or that most respectable, and in all things 
erene and scif-possessed old man so aiiected, touch- 
dme with exqusile pity—I rose, and being now cer- 
ain that nothing could change the woful fact, [said 
puruptly that while L remained in town my _ liome 
vuud be at my mother’s with the children, but that 
ue unlortunaie Maria would require his care. 

‘You lave jost no Uime suice your arrival,’ replied 
he, alitile proudly as I thought, ‘but I will cali on 
41 the course of the day.’ 

Wethen parted. ‘There was nothing in this sad 
hiterview to make me question what I had heard; but 


bu the Conurary, a strong contirmation of the justice | 


pity jealousy. Jt was a spur in the side of my in- | 


‘ul, to have the legal preliminaries for a divorce in- 
tuted without delay. 

By this time agitation had exhausted my strength, 
msointicl that when L reached my mother’s house I 
is serously indisposed, and the children with thei: 


Hon. 


he, and the old lady had instantly gone to my house. 


Vus hot, however, acquainted with this circumstance || 


vue Uine, and concluded that her absence was in 
Olsequence of ao + ; 
isequence of her reluctance to see me, forgetting, 


D th a a 
that disconsolate moment, that the mother’s heart | 
“tprolupts her to fly to her offspring in distress.— | 


lta deplorable fata lit - 
»  Geplorable fatality was upon me, and every thing 
hat took 


Te 


etpemng of my atiliction. 


After Waiting some time for the return of Lady Os- 
*Y, L called in the nursery maid, and learned where 
ard With boiling veins, and a head inca- 
‘ of combining two thoughts, I resolved to go in 

™ of her, but in that crisis she returned; on reach- 
eas i a that Maria had left 

- Hi ? , ; 

Ski i. ei aicig — yobs she inten- 
‘eo ; alarmed, and no 
Sive the slightest clew to the mysterious 


SION In whie . 
* In which, after so long an absence, I had re- 


I ther : 
then told her ladyship of the discovery, and at the 


‘uluess and innocent caresses augmented my dejec- | 
My mother was not at home ; the maid had de- | 
“ribe — P ea : : | 
nibed to her the frame of mind in which she had seen 


place on that eventful day ministered to the | 





|same time Lord Baronsdale was announced—he too 
‘had been at my house, and had been informed of the 
‘manner in which Maria had withdrawn herself. His 
|| look was firm but stern ; he had summoned up all. his 
| fortitude, and while ic was evident that his spirit was 
I writhing with a thousand wounds, his countenance had 
|| an air of resulution and sadness. 
| ‘Let us not,’ said he, ‘waste time in idle talk, your 
liappiness and mine are equally at stake; 1 have tho’t 
|} on ail you have toldme ; there may be some error— 
} and we must begin the investigation anew, | have a 
posichaise at the door—you must go with me to that 
jaudiady, she shall not earn her bribe froin our credu- 
lity.’ 


i made no answer, but seized my hat to accompany 
ulm ua an instant,—le wrung lus hands with emovon ; 
auotlier messenger was first despatched to my house, 
and also to his tordship’s, to ascertain MW Maria had 
veturned—but they brougut back no t.dings. 

We then resolved to proceed in tie chaise, and 
reacued the inn early in the evening, wiere, in pass- 
ing to a parlor, we met Maria !—I had before this re- 
ceived proof enough, but the sight of her there crown- 


Why had stie come to that house ! 


vd che evidence. 
i lad not mentioned any thing to her of my having 
By what miraculous accident had slic 


been Luecre, 


cuine, aud for what other purpose than to deal with 
tue Lribed landlady! rushed in frenzy on wy mid. 

Betore | nad ume to make any remark Maria pulled 
ihe bell, and requesied the presence of the landiady, 
aud on her entrance demauded witha steady voice if 
sue Was the Mistress Gsprey of whom sue had spoken 
LO mec. 

‘i'‘he good woman, before answering looked confused 
and then said, hesitatingly, that she was not, and | ex- 
chumed with indignatiou— 

‘'Viese tricks, Maria, will serve you no longer.— 
tiow came you here !—by what instinct have you 
thought of this house? How much was your bribe! 


sur uiandeville Webster’s was a hundred euineas.’ 


|| Mara made no answer, she only icoxed at me, but 


41 
ul 


ie landlady started at the name of Sir Mandeville, 





turned to Lord Baronsdaie. 


‘ [t would not be expensive,’ said I, ‘to get any ev- 
idence desired from this woman.’ 


‘ You are right,’ said his lordship, with a sigh, and 


covered his face with his handkerchief, exclaiming, 


with great fervor, ‘O Maria, to what devil have you 


=>} , ron) ft 2? ~ 2 I> oc n + + } : } ; 
sold yourself !—to look so inuocent—to be so plausi- 


bie !—and—’ 


‘You are not satisfied” ‘Let Osprey take the wo- 
/man in his chaise and proceed to Bath; and, my lord, 
‘till I am_ proved guilty, give me your protection; | 


|| will go with you.’ 


The energy with which this was said strengthened 


|the impression which so many circumstances had 


‘made. It was unlike the gentle and retiring Maria to 
| show herself’ so decisive. 

| . 7 

‘The journey to Bath was arranged as she proposed ; 


|| the landlady at first made some scrupie, but it was sti- 


| fled by the words ‘ You must,’ from Maria. 
We travelled all night, but slowly, as it was desir- 


reach Bath till an advanced hour in the morning, and 
that no opportunity should be afforded for her to have 


any further communication with the landlady. I was 
spell-bound—I could not divine her intent—but she 


and she never once appeared to notice me. 

When we reached Bath, instead of proceeding to 
any hotel, she directed the chaise to a particular house 
in Pultz.ey-street, and ours to follow. On reaching 
the door, the instant that it was opened she directed 
her father to come in with her, and the landlady and 








ed, or rather ordered, by Maria, that we should not | 


appeared animated by some extraordinary purpose, | 


me to follow. She then, with the apparent 
equanimity, ordered the servant to bid Lady Ileather- 


stone, his mistress, come to her fora single moment ; 


same 


we were still standing when the lady entered. 

The landlady, on seeing her ladyship, started, and 
turning suddenly to me, before any other could uttera 
word, said, with an agitated voice, * "This is the Mis- 
tress Osprey.’ 

The lady instantly turned pale, and gazing at the 
landlady, whom she at once recognized, said—— 

*You mistake, Lam Lady Heatherstone.’ 

‘Oh, why did you add the euilt of falsehood to vour 
sin!’ cried the contrite landlady 3, you told me your. 
self your name, on the vile morning of that night 


When you and this other lady stopped at our 


r ous 
Lady Heathersione rejoined— You are in some 
imstake ; but what does this mean /—wliy, | and 
gentlemen, are you here, and what is the o t of 


‘ ” 
Liiese qu SLIOIUS - 


Lord Barvonsdale said nothing, but, with his mouth 


pursed, secimed waitin F some result, 
‘Madam,’ atter a nnentary pause, said], ‘when 
[ last saw your {ri your Mandeville Wel : 


‘Oh, Webster! do you know him? was lit 


mation of astonishment, and she flung herselivu a so- 
fa, and covered her face with her hands. 

L rushed towards \lariato catch her inmy embrace, 
but her spirit was gone—-l had only her corpse tia iy 


aris. 


irom that hour I have but ex d—our unhappy 


children are both dead. Had they lived, perhaps, | 


might have endeavored to resume my profession, but 
the eldest oniy survived a year, and the second ecarce- 
ly another. Since thattime lhave been but a breath. 
ing thine—an abstract of humanity—and the solitude 


of the cloister has been my home. 


Hlad we possessed 


any such asylum in England | had not come to Micily 





But it matters not—all places are now alike to ime. 
——- —? 
RU i snaOrous. 
Fro n lice NG _ J orl. . ul rrTour. 


TRIALS CF A POET. 
I wap past the afiernoon with a very amiable coug- 
in, Who was to embark for Europe the next morning. 
as | 


beautiful little scrap book, containing, among memo- 


Just was leaving the house, she handed ine a 


randa of laces and new novels, and many an extract 
on love and beauty, some few eriginal pieces by her 
most intimate friends. 

‘Come coz,’ said the affectionate girl, as she gave 
it me, ‘ you must favor me with a keepsake from the 
lady of Helicon. Don't say no, for 1’ll not be de- 
nied. 1’ll carry it with me as an amulet, and who 


a snteanen ? 
1-SICKNCES. 


knows but it may shield me froin ; 
rr 


here’s no gallantry in arguing with a pretty wo- 
man; noris there any use, for she always begins 


with what logicians call ‘begging the question,’ and 
ends with a positive command. J took the book, and 
| scarcely had gained the street before | unluckily met 
| the most quizzical friend that ever played the deuce 
vith one’s equanimity. 

‘Ah, Hal,’ he exclaimed, ‘how d’ye do !—Are you 
‘for the Park to-night ?—Cindarella you know.’ 
| «Not to-night,’ I returned, showing him the canto. 
| «Ha, ha! in for it, eh! 
Well bon soir, and success to your lucubrations. 


A sonnet to my dulcinea’s 
fan ? 

| I sincerely hope they may not be disturbed.’ 
I thought I spied ‘a lurking devil in his eye,’ as he 


| 
| attered the last words. . 

| It was too early for tea, accordingly I strolled to 
‘the Battery. It was just such an evening as would 
‘tead a man of romantic feelings to wish for the power 





rt 





~~. 
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ence displayed by Israel’s chieftain in the valley of | ‘He that is hurried is worried,’ observed he dryly; | ‘Queer name that. Aint you akin to the Bordes of 
Ajelon, that he might arrest the moon in her starry ‘| now, as for number one, I’m never in a hurry.’ Quinepang ? 


course, and luxuriate at will amid the softened beauty ‘ Most unquestionably, or your business had been My tongue was a dead letter; I could not 


L Speak f,. 
} ‘a ° i . PySa | 
and effulgence of night.” So perfect was the fascina- | made known before this.’ my life; passion was absi many choking me 

Lon] = - . 
tion of the scene, that I lingered on the promenade | ‘The world was not made in a minute, you know,’|,} ‘W ell, as I was saying,’ continned the horriffer « 








till the evening was PES he ly advanced before | and hereupon the fellow gave a prodigious yawn. little struck by the forlorn expression of MY counte 
retired to my “lodgings ; ; indeed, by the time I was * Now,’ repeated I, ‘1 should like to know why you ance, ‘if [’m in your way I ask pardon, ['] , 
fairly seated at my tas\ it wasnine. ‘ Lines to .j, are here ?” round a little. Dickens take me thous), if the qnoer 
A long pause succeeded, during which in struggling ‘‘i‘o seek my fortune, to be sure. I came from up | looking fellow didn’t tell me you'd be o!11 to oo, 


for a rhyme I nearly annihil ated iny left cye-brow. Sound, hearin’ there was fine chances for business || and that I should suit you toa T. If he's sont, 





" ‘ — a 7k = 5 ee a oe | a . ee 

The fates, or rather the nvises, seemed unpropitious, hands in York; but you see it was all talk and no | ona fool’s errand, by the lord Harry, if { ¢ vat dar. 
The fact is, L loved my fair cousin too sincerely to | € ider, as they sa} I have been hither and yon— | en his peepers if I ever set eye on him avyin? 
attempt flattery, yet of course, nothing else but the a about ail over, and the izh I’m real bunkum || After this explosion, Mr. Tuttle fell into a by 


a 


‘ } at fi ures at all cinds ne oy ria S rT ane alring a > te oe hee hcen : 
sentimental would do o2 12 oceasion. [ rose, threw | at figures and all kinds of ai ckering, not a single || study, and taking a pen he began writivs } 


up the window, and loo'.> | towads the moon iimplor- nen en wil hire me. But to-night, as I was |, ard making sundry flourishes on the vory 
: : et a 2 ee i a aes Pere g, eeen a ' . Bad sae ern, eee . 
iigly. LTreseated myscu, whistled Di Tanti with a Spe'r.ag round as usual, I met a spruce, cleve eager rose-colored sheet—immortalized by 
fellow, and says I, don’t you waat a clesk? Hej! lines to my consin. This was outray 
didi’c ans risht away, but looked deuced queer at | could do? I tore off my stock for 





striking expression, anu commenced: 





There ave tears for every passion 




















i hae inne tc ten aon, me. At last says he, “ [ ean tell you who does,’ and} tion. At this moinent the ogre looked ‘ 
But none so dear as those that mark he sent me here; and, says he, ‘stick to him, (mean- | new idea had occurred to him. 

Affection’s parting hour; ing you,) for he has advertised fora salesman. Don’t)! ‘* May be, Mister, you’ re playing a ecrrleene too 
And such, sweet one. to-norrow be discourazed if he tells you he don’t want you, for; me cheaper, by failing into the sults 1 pretendins 

Shall weeping. frienciship shed, hie does; so stiek to him,” and I mean to.’ | you don’t want me; but you’re mista‘:en in Rite: 
When the fingering sone lonsened, || He thea throw one leg over the table and began), chap, I tell you. I wont take a four-poice-anpey 

And the faltering furowell said. | jersing his foot up and re wn, as though his very life) less than a hundred dollars a year, and my Sictndl 
Yet peaceful be thy sleep to-night, depended on the movement. || Just think of my experience—two years was | jy 

And bright its passing dreams, — | ‘ Adveriised—salesn nan—looked queer,’ and I mus-| Deacon Babcock’s store, and three yexrs I’ve peddlaj 
As heen naar radiance of the om ed. ¢ Ah, [ hive it—‘hat foolish quiz, that vexatious | here aad icin: 3 from Dan to Barsheba, ast as it hay 
a nes fri a o! "Main », has = ttched this ‘endian to pened, Lesides teaching school, and bein: i: 

And thy mother’s sloepless eye, vepichaaieimalces 


sheer smears because he knew that I wish- | rior line pretty considerably. You wou'dy't 




















Aud many a prayer for thee ascends eve.iing,’ and I could - at how I got to windward of an old fullow D in 
On many a midnight sigh. my patience was well) ’Sopus one time. I was going along, you ‘now, fil 
At. this crisis of my inspiration I was interrapted by nih exh rust on White ti his thought was passing chisel, I tell ye, with my trunk full of curiosities, wh 
» fond carcloes kenek st env chaser dewe. turouga my mind, the perpetual motion kept drumming | I meets a brother i “er coming out of a rich u 
‘Whom have we here? p said I to myself with a || °2 - table to the half-whstied tune of yankee Datchr man’s lane. Well, Li, says he, it’s no use fir 
scowl. It ean’t be ; no, that’s not a gentle- di moms srigdhits, ganas on the floor by his other foot. you to go In there; the old man is as cross as Belzo. 
esas’s eummncos.’ | ‘ You don’t want to employ such a chap as J, then” | bub, and the gals are most mazen a7 too. There's 
By the way, you can always tell a well-bred gentle. | * And what s ¥ suld I em; pl oy you about ? interrupted |, no speculation in there, Li. Not as you knowse, 
man by his rap, there is aa case and delicacy about it) & With at rritle hiteh of my chair, nl a forlorn | says I, an din oes. 
which a coarse mind and rade hand can never imi. $8? 2+ my writing desi. ai | ‘hy re sat bth > old man, smoking. Good morning, 
tate. It ie altocet ve the philosophy of a ple- «1X rhaps you lon t want a salesman, since you’ve | neighbor, says I, and d 1 a word did he answer, 
beian. I should like to hear Brummel touch a knock- advertised f 3 But I was not to be cowed in a gitia, sosays I, ay 
er. But this is irrevalent. | ‘Roally, sir, fam not a merchant, and do not stand |, trade to-day, friend? No, not with a tarnation ya 
‘Busy,’ cried Lin a tone of the most decided im- in need ¥ a ashore’ Kee, sayshe. Weil, says L, oe  ealhde hen ove 
pitience, ‘ very busy !’ I tut turn nied LY, Mn eneeaneree to proceed with my hon to my wee a minute, while 1 show the gals a 
‘ Whoever it be,’ thought I, «I'll eut him for this writ ings », but it itwas an imposs.bility, for s‘i.l that whist- | thing or two that’s pretty slick? Noanswer. Dom 
once.’ At that instant the door opened, and in stalled i Kept ringing in my cars, nor was there any cessa- || I sets, and all the Dutchesses 8 loo! ced wild, I tell yo. 
a tall,—sun-burnt, hard-featured being, apparently tion to the ‘bobbi ng of that abominable foot; so I to see whata square of curiosities I had. By aul! 


1 a: ae ae ae sennn bine. with ||G@ashed dowa my pen, and strode to the window. |; I contrives to drop a real cute tobacco box close sil? 
about twentyfive, dressed in homespun blue, with | ee Saal “is ae i ache ' ale: 
steel buttons, a white bell-crowned hat, and round | *PCT°#PON Mr. Tuttle quietly bent forward across the |; the old man. I was busy showing the curiosities, am 
toed shoes. We came forward and bade me good table, and taking up the manuscript, with a crony-like | didn’t seem to mind the box. By and by he picks i 
9 ™ as i . ll oS ~ . . ” ts ye 
evening witha most provoking assurance, and present- familiarity, aad a—* You write varses, I gucss,’ he} up, looks at it, opens and shuts it, and the ls. 
ing me a billet, threw himself familiarly into a chair, ©" nenced reading, My lip quivered, and I felt a Thinks [you are hooked, jest as slick as gris 

5 C ’ 2 i idl SAGE, ‘ 








as he said, decided contractile ‘disposition among the members of | though I didn’t seem to mind him. Last says 4 
my right hand. But measuring my slight figure with | what may you ax for disting? Four-per ce-appentt 
‘ Maybe you wouldn’t like to read that, if I may be | Y "'s ee ange Squos with || Sak any poheained gba, gore ead - 
so bold?’ his sinewy frame, I concluded it safest not to procced | says I, and it’s pretty cheap too, I should guess, 
: : }| to extremities; a ratch and raijs- || side t is! on. SAV e Taughe od i 

I took it and read as follows :— xtremities ; and as calling the watch and rais-|| siderin. It ish ep 2 n, says he, a4 h ee 
. —— .-_ || ing a mob, it was out of the question, so I paced the | his sleeve, but I said nothing. links i" 
‘To all whom it may concern; this is to certify é sis pi 9 : a z er 

Ea room in a very impatient ete hooked, mister. Pretty soon I sold hima jack. 
that the bearer, Elihu Tuttle, is the son of Deacon | . 


r . . a) ~ : Mane 
‘Will this spree never leave me,’ muttered I, as I exxetly after tie four-pence-appennry order. Ther 


Minathan Tuttle, of Bethlehem ; and that he is a stir- , et el 

Ie ee | paused for the fiftieth time, and scowled at the barba- | was no more play-off about the old Dutchman:! 

Ting, intelligent, and trust worthy young man. : Up eA th: 
: : | Tlan, wo at fiat moment was ieisurely examining my || Was wide awake to trade, and so was the gals and 


N. B.—He has taught school in our town several 
waters ! Deac. Joun Barncock, 





, watch, which he had taken up, and opened to its in- || old woman. I knew what was what, so T sold me 
most recesses. He parily overheard a, and looked | erate for a while, then raised little by little gradtiay 
,up. Gur eyes met, and for once he stopped dram- |, and when I left the house I was nine dollars sl 





ExurepuaLer Muper, 
' | 
Selectmen of B—. | 


;ming. If ever I longed for the power of the basilisk | pistareen better of than when I went in, witha a 
nd pray what does this concern me? said I, re- | it was then. Iam positive I should have looked him | from a rosy cheek and my breakfast into the ~~ 
turning hin his recommendatory credentials. into annihilation. I call that trading, Mr. Bored. Now you meet! 

‘Why, pretty considerable,’ he replied, with a sig- 


6A 
4 


‘If Lam in your way, I ask your pardon; but you /think to get me for less than I told you; I’ve be 
nificant twitch of the leit eye, ‘if you know a thing || may as well tell me you want me first as last, Mister, | too long in the trading line to be out-Charleyed. 
or two.’ Mis-t-e-r what might I call your name, if Imay be so)‘ Mr. Tuttle, I have not the remotest wish to 

‘ Well sir, will you please to let me know to what || ‘ape v 


ge ol 


ploy you,’ said I, as soon as I recovered the us 


. . m nd 
Tam indebted for the favor of this visit—and that | «Bore 1—my name is Bored, just now,’ said I, thro’, my tongue. ‘So far from it, Sir, T assure yous © 
briefly, for [ am very much hurvied this evening.’ 1 my clenched teeth. || threw open the door as I said it) that nothing col 


—— 


afford [ 
re eing : 


cl air, W 
went, @ 
nalia of 
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SS 


ford me greater relief, than the prospect of never || them Mr. Berrien, of the late cabinet, whom 1 men- 
alil 


pceing YOU again. lesit | 
strangers, end that speedily. | 
‘ulmina‘ing cigar of enormous 812e, | 


At this erisis a fu 

‘ven him, doubtl by my quizzical friend, and 
£ une a ; : a ‘ . . . . 
; sited while recounting his bargaining 


ess 


, 
which he had li | | | 
with the honest Dutchman, exploded like a pistol, just 
va ai 3 
] poised himself on the hinder lees of his 
Over he 


as he hac 
chair, with both feet mounted on the table, 
went, and over went the table, with all its parapher- 
nalia of books, port-folio, candles, &c. &e. A soli- 

tary lamp, burning on the inantle, escaped the general 

javersion, and shed a sort of twilight over the disas- | 
One glance at the rising visage of the 


kingly frightened, 





revolutionist, told me he was choc 
and a happy thought struck me. 

‘Villain! shouted I, *do you mean to shoot and 
rob me in my own chamber? Murder !—murder !— 
watch ! 

Before he had fairly recovered his feet, I snatched 
upa half charred fowlirg-piece, which stocd near, 
~d it 


i might have spared my ears 


ee A . og Ee |e ee 
and bringing it to an aogie of fortyfive, discharg 


into the ceiling. But 
the shock of the reverberation, fora heavy sound at 


. fe al eae ; _ Tn % oF - : nnoe 
the foot of the steirs iuformed me that the intrude: 





was ‘stirring’ in that neighborhood, and stepping to 
. ae imne P ‘ 
the window, I caneit a moonnght glimpse ol aman, 


with a white beli-crowned hat, as he shot tke a ghost 
round an opposite corner of the street, with a brace 
I breathed freer—I re- 


of watchmen at his levis. 


my scattered thoughts as 


well as I could, } eded in fulfilling my oousin’s 
request before moruine. | 


J] have met w inany vexations in life—ticht 
ight eriters, and bad watches—have been dis- 
appointed in love, ia friendsh'p, and in my tailor— 


have been Cuped, ducned, and cross-questioned by a 





w—uavye been jilted in assignations, 
a! 1 uri—eyed through a quizzing glass 
by a ernee ana A } ” nohliely eollarad re 
by a cross-eyed dandy, and publiely collared by Hays 


i 
—(it was by mistake, centle reader)—in a word, | 


have been bored wth a long sermon by a dull preach. | 
et, bored with yesterd ty’s news and last year’s anec- 
cotes, bored in the city, and the country, day and 
night, bored by frends, by strangers, and by my own 
good company—bLut never in my life have my feelings 
been so outrased as they were by Mr. Elinu Tuttle, | 
of Bethlehem ! | 

| 
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ep 


Ar ———e > = 
Traveilina 





‘ at Be . | 
se Sketches. | 
From the New-York Mirror. | 
FIRST IXIPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. | 
BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 
LETTER I. 
AT SEA. 
| 


I nave emerged from my berth this morning, for 


the first time since we left the Capes. 
been running six or seven days before a strong north- 
West gale, which, by the scuds in the sky, is not yet 
blown out, and my head and hand, are anything but 
at rights, If you have ever plunged about in a cold 
Tain storm at sea for seven successive days, you can 
unagine how I have amused myself. | 
ee I found a first-rate merchant brig, | 
mw Faciic, on the eve of sailing for Havre. She | 
"as Nearly new, and had a French captain and no | 
passengers, three very essential circumstances to my | 


a andI took a berth in her without hesitation. 
The next day she fell down the river, and on the suc- | 
ceeding I followed her with the captain in a steam- 
boat. On board the latter, found ten or twelve 


ac H . . 
“quaintances on their way to Baltimore, and among 





| 





fore departure. 
off which the brig lay at 
from my friends, | was 


I do desire that we may be better | tion for the sake of recording my last impression be- 
We had arrived at Delaware city, 


anchor, and having parted 


stepping over the boat-side 


into the captain's gig, when Mr. Berrien recalled me. 
? 
t 


‘One word,’ sai 
turned round to the gro 
‘They were the last word 


tive land—*come back 


le, in a very emphatic tone, as | 


up, ‘come back American!’ 
s addressed to me in my na- 


American!’ I wish they 


“oy! h 24) 5 gemnr ITO r . r 
could be said as impressively to every young man eim- 


barking from our couutry 


for foreign travel. 


Some ten or fifteen vessels, bound on different voy- 


ages, lay in the roads waiting for the pilot boat, and 


as she caine down the river, they all weighed anchor 


+) 4 
i 


wu. 


we reached the Capes. 
and much to depress me. 


was about to be realized. 


c.ation and interest were 


| scene, and all that £1 hac 


and lnagining since I ec 


re 
but my home was recedit 


together, aud we got under Way. It was a beautiful 
ght—so many sai in close company under a smart 
| breeze, and 1 stood on the quarter deck and watched 
‘them in a mood of mingled happiness and sadness till 


There was much to elevate, 
The drcam of my Lfe-time 
I was bound to France, 


and those fair Italian cities, with their world of asso- 


within the limit of a voyage, 


jand all that one looks to for happiness in change of 


1 been passionately washing 


an Ba lena } 7 at 
yuuid dream a day-dream or 


iread a book, was before me with a visible certainty ; 


ig Tapiay, perhaps for ycars, 


e l re ‘. Recramcaster s aint neE 
and tue chances of death and adversity in my absence 


string t aha ‘ 
crowded upon my min 


(many—muny 


WiiGie SUID © 





, oe 
ANd | OSs,0ie 


FO, Sa eet | 
Scarce BREW WacuicY I 


ot 


us acar to me, any of 


I had 


left friends, 


‘ 
I—and 
} e - +} 

them, as the 


nz enjoyment) whom a thous- 


j 
t remove or estrange, aud 
was inore happy or sad. 

ms 


/ } [Tanlianan « say i, > « ls 
We made Cape Lenlopen about sun-down, and all 


1 “ } 4 ? 
: rtonad gail : PATA 
SAOTeRCaA Sali UU Caliik 


to. ‘he little boat passed 


irom one to another, taking off the pilots, and in a 


few minutes every sail w 


they weut with a dash 


i 


as spread again, and 
I : 


away 


s breeze, some on one course 


and some on another, leavine us, in less than aa liour 
aud Sone ON a@noider, ccuvViNg Us, Ll icss thal ad wouUr, 


apparently alone on the sea. 


had grown black, the wind had strenzt 


oaty 
Bric 
6 ¢lose-reef e 1 Is.” 
ciose-reei tiie LOpSails, 


By this time the clouds 


1ened into a 


», With fits of rain; and as the order was given to 


Itooka last look at Cape 


£3 Aes) " sane ee oy 1 i - yy bo ap ep rar 
iienlopen, just visible in the fur edge of the horizon, 


and went below. 


Ocr. 18.—it is day to make one in love with life. 


[Aan . 2 1 e 
The reimains of the long 


storm, befure which we have 


been driven for a week, lie in white turreted masses 


around the hor.zon, the 


sky overhead is spoticssly 


blue, the sun is warm, the wind steady and fresh, but 


soft as a child’s breath, and the sea—I must sketch it 


to you more elaborately. 
The water here, even to 


air mild at all seasons, 
wind on land, in June. 
sailing round us—the sp 


the West Indian rocks, a thousand miles away in the 
southern latitudes, float by in large masses—thie sail- 
ors, barefoot and bareheaded, are scattered over the 


rigging, doing ‘ fair-wee 


BD 


edge of the horizon, hidden by every swell, stand two 
vessels with all sail spread, making, with the first fair 


We are inthe Guif Scream. 


the cold banks of Newfound- 


land, is always blood-warm, and the temperature of 


and just now, like a south 
liundreds f sea-birds are 
lundreds of sea-birds are 
ongy sea-weeds washed from 


ther work’—and just in the 


wind they have had in many days, for America. 


This is the first day that 1 have been able to be long 
enough on deck to study the sea, 


vere sickness. 


|to be almost painful to the sight. 


Even were it not, 
however, there has been a constant and chilly rain 
which would have prevented me from enjoying it 
grandeur, so that | am reconciled to my unusually se- 
I came on deck this moraing and | 
looked around, and tor an hour or two 1 couid scarce 


S 


watched the sea from our bold promontory of Nahant, 


and well as [thought I knew its character in’ storms 


and calms, the scene which was before me, sur 


oe irprised 
and bewildered me utterly. At the first nee, we 
Were just in the gorge of the sea, and looking over 


t! . ther a: t } 
ne weather quarter, [T saw, stretching up from 


the 
keel, what I can only describe as a hill of dazzling 

3 Z 
blue, thirty r ] 


sioped 


or forty feet in real altitude, but 


so fur away that the white crest seemed to me a cloud 


loud, 
and the space betw 1, &@ say ot th most wonderiul 
beauty and brightness. A moment more, and the 
crest burst over with a splendid volume of foam: the 


sun struck through the thinner part of the swell ina 


line of vivid emerald, and the whole mass sw pt un. 
der us, the br Pr sing and ridin re on the: ib Witia 
the buoyancy and grace of a bird. 

The single view of the ocean which T eot that 


moment, will be impressed upon my mind fo 


Nothing that I ever saw on Jand at all compares with 


it for splendor. No sunset, no lake scene of hell and 


water, no fall, not even Niagara, no vlen or mountain 


gap, ever approached » waves had had no 


it. Th 
time to ‘knock down,’ as the sailors parase it, and it 
Without the hurricane and rain. 


L looked off to the horizon, and the 


was a storm at sea 
lone iajestie 
swells were leaving into the sky upon its distant 
it, and between it and my eye, lay a radius of twelve 
niles, an immense plain flashing with ereen and blue 
and white, and changing place and color so rapidly as 
I stood holding by 


! tort 
Gelert 


the rail an hour, gazing on it with a childish 
and wonder. The spray had broken over me repeat. 
edly, and as we shipped half a sea at the scuppers at 


very roll, T was standing half the time my to the 


knees in water? 


but the werm wind on my forehead, 


s confinement to my berth, and the ex- 





cessive beauty lavished upon my sight were so deli. 
cious, that T forgot all, and it was only in compliance 


with the captain's repeated suggestion, that I changed 


my 
nd with 


ipping into the warm sea at every lurch, 


’ We o 
the quarter deck, and pulling off 


er the lee-rail, 


eazed at the glorious show for hours. Ido not hesi- 
tate to say that the formation, progress, and final 
“a sea-wave, ina bright sun, is the most 


ror- 
t de- 


‘ler to you, or I can never convey 


ttiful sight under heaven. Toma 





scribe it like a jew 


my "uNyressions. 
First of all, a quaster of a mile away to windward, 


your eye 1s cau rht by an uncommonly h 


J 
} 


rushing right 


rl Wave, 
7 eanew Oass 1. } ' ; ] } 
pou your wack, and aeapin 7? Ud SIOWLY 
and coustantly as it comes, as if some hue animal 
at 


were ploughing his path steadily and power/uily be- 


neath the surface. Its ‘ground,’ as a painter would 
say, ts of a deep indigo, clear and smooth as enamel, 


over 


its front curved inward, like a shell, and turned 
] 
: 


at the summit with a crest of foam, flashing and 


changing perpevually in the sunshing, like the sudden 


o:ut-burst of a million of ‘unsunn’d diamonds,’ and 
risht throuzh its bosom, as the sea fa'ls o{7, or the 


anzle of refraction changes, there runs a shifting band 


of the most vivid greea, that you would take to have 
been the cestus of Venus as she rose froin the sea, it 
As it 


nears you, it loos in shape like the prow of Cleopa- 


is so supernaturally translucent and beautiful. 


tra’s barge, as tliecy paint it in the old pictures ; but its 
colors, and the grace and majesty of its march, and 
its murmur, (like the low tones of an organ, doep and 
full, and, to my ear, ten times as articulate and sol- 
emn) almost startle you into the belief that it is a 
sentient being, risen glorious and breathing from the 


ocean. As it reaches the ship, she rises gradually, for 
| 


| Tealize that it was not a dream. Much as | had | there is apparently an under-wave driven befure it, 


————— 
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which prepares her for its power; and as it touches | 
the quarter, the whole magnificent wall breaks down | 


beneath you with a deafening surge, and a volume of | 


foam issues from its bosom, green and blue and white, 


as if it had been a mighty casket in which the whole | 


wealth of the sea, crysoprase, and emerald, and bril- 
liant spar had been heaped and lavished at a throw. | 
This is the ‘tenth wave,’ and, for four or five minutes, 


the sea'will be smooth about you, and the sparkling , 


and dying foam falls into the wake, and may be seen 
like a white path, stretching away over the swells be- 
‘hind, till you are tired of gazing at it. ‘Then comes 
another from the same direction, and with the same 
shape and motion, and so on till the sun sets, or your 
eyes are blinded and your brain giddy with spiendor. 

I am sure this language will seem exaggerated to 
you, but, upon the faith of a lonely man, (the captain 
has turned in, and it is near midnight and a dead 
calm) it is a mere skeleton, a goldsmaith’s inventory, 
of the reality. 1 long ago learned that first lesson of 
a man of the world, ‘to be astonished at nothing,’ 
but the sea has overreached my plilosophy—quiie. 
I am changed to a mere child, in my wonder. be as- 
sured no view of the ocean from land can give you a 
shadow of an idea of it. Within even the outermost 
Capes, the swell is broken, and the color of the water 
in soundings is essentially diiferent—more dull and 
earthy. Go to the mineral cabinets of Cambridge or 
New-Haven, and look at the fluor spars, and the 
turquoise, and the clearer specimens of erysoprase 
and quartz aud diamond, and imagine them ail pol- 
ished and clear, and fiung at your feet by millions in 
a noon-day sun, and it may heip your conceptions oi 
the sea after a storm. 
at Nahant and Rockaway till you are gray, and ve 
never the wiser. 

The ‘ middle watch’ is called, and the second mate, 


a fine rough old sailor, promoted from ‘the mast,’ is 


You may ‘swiin en biadders 


walking the quarter deck, stopping his whistle now 
and then with a gruii ‘how do you head? or ‘ keep 
her up you lubber,’ to the man at the helm; the ‘sii- 


ver shell’ of a Wanmlag moon, 1s just visible through 


the deck-lights over my shoulder, (it has been up two | 


hours, to me, and, by the ditierence of our present 


meridiais, is just rising now, over a certain hil, and 
peeping scilly in at an eastern window that | have 
watched maiy a tirae when its panes have been silver- 
ed by the saine chaste alchymy) and so, after a waik 
on deck tor an hour io look at the stars and watch 
—, I’ 


get to my own uneven piliow, and sieep too! 


the phosphorus in the wake, and think of 


‘Ocr. 2U.—We lave had fine weather for progress, 
so far, running with north and north-westerly winds 
from eigut to ten knots an hour, and making of course 
over two hundred miles a day. 
and though the brig is light laden and rides very buoy- 
anily, these mounting waves break over us now and 


then wili a tremendous surge, keeping the decks coa- 


‘The sea is still rough ; | 


stantly wet, and putting me to many au uncomfortable | 


shiver. 
that [should heve anticipated with no little horror. 
j can lie in my berth fortyeight hours, if the weather 


I have become reconciled, however, to much 


is chill or rainy, and amuse myself very well with 
ta king bad French across the cabin to the captain, or 
Jaughing at the distresses of my friend and feliow-pas- 
senger, ‘lurk, (a fine setter dog, on his first voyage) 
or inventing some disguise for the peculiar flavor 
which that dismal cook gives to all his abominations ; 


or, at the worst, | can bury my head in my pillow, | 
and brace from one side to the other against the swell, | 


and enjoy my disturbed thoughts—all without losing 


my temper, or wishing that 1 had not undertaken the || deep hollows of the sea, and they do it so quickly | 


|| that your eye can scarce follow them, just disturbing.| 


voyage. 
Voor Turk! his philosophy is more severely tried. 


il 


—= 


He has been bred a gentleman, and is amusingly ex- ] line of ripple from swell to swell, but never wetting » 
clusive. No assiduities can win him to take the least | wing, or dipping their white breasts a feather too dep 
notice of the crew, and I soon discovered that when || in the capricious and wind-driven surface. | hia 
the captain and myself were below, he endured many || strange interest in these wild-hearted birds, There 
a persecution. In an evil hour, a night or two since, is something in this fearless instinct, leading then 
I suffered his earnest appeals for freedom to work | away from the protecting and pleasant land to make 
upon my feelings, and releasing him from his chain their home on this tossing and desolate element, that 
under the windlass, I gave him the liberty of the cab- | moves both my admiration and my pity. I cannot 
in. He slept very quietly on the floor till about mid- comprehend it. It is unlike the self-caring instiness 
night, when the wind rose and the vessel began to if | 
_roll very unconifortably. With the first heavy lurch, | Were half the Pythagorean that 1 used to be, I should 
a couple of chairs went tumbling to leeward, and by believe they were souls in punishment—expiat 
some life-time sin in this restless met: mpsychosig, 


of the other families of heayen’s creatures. 


ing 


the yelp of distress, Turk was somewhere in the way. 
He changed his position, and with the next roll, the 
mate’s trunk ‘ brought away,’ and shooting across the They have been playing about the ship an hour, and 
now are coursing away to the east, \ 


Ocr. 29.—We have a tandem of whales ahead, 


cibin, jammed him with such violence against the 


Ne arier the 
1 


If we could only cot tho 


2 §vt tien 


. her. ] ye a) tulp 
state room door, that he sprang howling to the deck, ter, In gallant style. 





where the first thing that met him was.a washing sea, | ito traces now, how beautiful it wouid by 
just taken in amid-ships, that kept him swimming 


above the hatches, for five minutes. Half drowned, 


> to stand in 
the fore-top and drive a degree or two on 
sea! * * *® * * 


Q@ summer 


; 5 M : : i il mm i I a ‘ 
and with a gallon of water in his long hair, he took Ocr. 30.—The day has passed more pleasantly 
. ° . : har TT id ay « tho > } a 
again to the cabin, and making a desperate leap into than usual. ‘The man at the hein cred, ‘a sail 


é : 2 ey, ee) oe yee eee eres Nie 
t .c steward’s berth, crouched down beside the sleep- | While we were at breaxfast, aad we gradually overtook 


ny creole with a long whine of satisfaction. The |@ large ship, standing on the same course, with every 
water soon penetrated however, and with a ‘sacre!’ |Suilset. We were passing hali a tiie to leeward 


and a blow that he will remember the remainder of | When she put up her helin aad ren cowa 
é . i . Bs ee \ tet Liz an i x : 

ihe voyage, the poor dog was again driven from the img the Mnglish fag. We raised the ‘siar spangled 
. . : . : a ry? 3 ¢ , éhy » ¢ Daal 
cabin, and [ heard no more of him till morning, Liis banner” in and fuove too, an 


auswer, 
, ie e o . e a ee | — alah ciatia Po es 

aecidcd preference tor me has since touched my vani- | Gasiung dons on Cur quarter, seayi 
ty, and 1 have taken him uuder my special proiection 


ng m st Ti 


ally to the sea, till she was near enouch to sveak ys 


without a trumpet. Her fore-deck was covered with 


—a circumstance which costs me two quarrels a day 


at least, with the cock and steward. sailors dressed all alike aud very neatly, and arowid 


the gangway stood a large group of olicers in uniform 


‘Phe only thing which forced a smile upon me dur- 


ing the first week of the passage, was the achieve- | “ie Giuest of Whom, @ nobie loosihg ian 


hair, hailed and answered us. Several! ladies 


back by the cabin door——-passengers appar 


ment of dinner. In rough weaitlier it is as much as 


one person can do to keep his place at the table at 





all; and to guard the dishes, bottles, and castors from | W8S a inan-of-war, suing as a king's pac 


a general slide tn the direction of the lurch, requires | Haliiax and Fainouth, and had been out irom the 


or 
o 


2 ‘ 5 : Ye —_ ‘ ee Oe eee a a oath a 
a sleight and coolness reserved only for a sailor, ‘efmer port nineteen days, After the usual courte 
‘Prenez garde!’ shouts the captain, as the sca Sies had passed, she bore away a little, and then kept 


strikes, and, in the twinkling of an eye, everything is 0! her course again, tue two vesscis in company a 


E ‘ " pi ; Rae ee eernes ae Cee ee ae a . ney, rene 
seized and held up to wait for the other lurch, in aiti- | “He disiauce of alfa pistol shot. 1 rarely have seen 
‘he tine elect of a ship u- 


der sail is entirely lost to one on board, and it is ony 


: : “7 . ‘ } ra sentitul sia 
tudes which it would puzzle the pencil of Johnston to |# More beautiful sight. 


exaggerate. With his plate of soup in one hand, and 
tle larboard end of the tureen in the other, the claret | #t sea and under circumstances like these, that it cam 
io aes . St ee eee mM ainicv ini tit WR ies eats 
bottle between his teeth, and the crook of his elbow | %€ observed. ‘The power of the swe 


caught around the mounting corner of the table, the 


ll, lifting such a 
iuuge body as lightiy as an ege-she!l on iis bosom, and 
vussing it sometimes half out of water without the 
I sat on 


undiminished interest, for 


captain maintains his seat upon the transom, and, 
with a look of the most giave concern, keeps a wary slightest apparent effort, is astonishing. 
eye on the shifting level of his vermicelli; the old 


weather-beaten mate, with the alacrity of a juggler, 


deck watching her with 
Apari from the spectacle, the fveling of cous 


5 


hours. 


inakes a long leg back to the cabin pannels at the |0NSAip, meeting human benigs in tue huadie OF We 


. . : weet athnes «= Tra Poe , ywiety. (hve 
same moment, and with his breast against the table, | ecean alter so long a deprivation of seciciy, (it 


. . ‘ axe: anti pean laa) ace »noarics throe weeks 
takes his own plate and the castors and one or two of | 4@ys without seeing a sail, and nearly three wees 


| 


the smaller dishes under his charge ; and the steward | Unspoken from land) was delightful. Our brig wes 


if he can keep his legs, looks out for the vegetables, | We faster sailer of the two, but the captain took i 
or, if he falls, makes as wide a lap as possible to in- |seme of his canvass for company’s sake ; and all te 
tercept the volant articles in their descent. ‘Gentle- | afternoon we heard her half-hour bel!s, and the boat 
mien that live at home at ease,’ forget to thank Proyi- | SWain’s whistle, and the orders of the officer of the 
dence fot the blessing of a water level. ideck, and I could distinguish very well with a glass, 

Ocr. 24.—We are on the Grand Bank, and sur- 
rounded by hundreds of sea-birds. 


watching them nearly all day. 


| the expression of the faces watching our own really 
I have 
Their performances | bird. 
on the wing are certainly the perfection of grace and | #ortherly for her port, and we stretching south tor ts 
skill. With the steadiness of an eagle and the nice | coast of France. I watched her till she went ove 
adroitness of the swallow, they wheel round in their | the horizon, and felt as if I had lost friends when te 
constant circles with an arrowy swiftness, lifting their || night closed in, and we were once more 


been || beautiful vessel as she skimmed over the water ise @ 
We parted at sunset, the man-of-war maklg 


long tapering pinions scarce perceptibly, aud mount- ‘Alone on the wide, wide sea.’ 
ing and falling as if by a mere act of volition, with. 
| out the slightest apparent exertion of power. Their 


| 
| 
| ° e Te 
| Nov. 3.—We have just made the port of Havre, 
: | and the pilot tells us that the packet has been delayed 
chief enjoyment seems to be to scoop through the 





| by contrary winds, and sails early to-morrow morilty. 
The town bells are ringing ‘nine,’ (as delightful a 
sound as I ever heard, to my sea-weary ear) and | 
close in haste, for all is confusion on board. 





the polish of the smooth crescent, and leaving a fine 
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Desultory Selections. 








From the Journal of Health. 
, MARRIED LIFE. 
Ar the risk of encountering the jests of some of our 
friends both married and single, we, poor lone bache- | 
jor folks, must again in the sincerity of our hearts, 


admit, even though it be in our own condemnation, 
dat ? = 5 


that Hufeland wes perfectly correct when he enumer- | 


ated a happy married state as one of the means of | 
d . J 


preserving health and promoting longevity. 


We do not feel ourselves equal to the task of 
: . ni ‘ {| 
as a question of political economy, into the || 


examining, ¢ 
propriety of early marriages ; we leave that to Malthus | 
and his opponeats ; but we do believe that this sacred 

union thus early tormed, will greatly contribute to the 
veneral serenity of the parties ia afterlife. The 

neve egotist may be heard to say that his time will 
be unduly taken up and his attention absorded, by the 
cares of afamily. But if system, and a freedom from 
numerous little petty vanities, be essential to success, 
the chances are in favor of the married man. His 
social relations are established on a well understood 


footing: the calls upoa his time, for frivolous inter- |, 


course abroad, and the numerous interruptions to 
which he was subjected, as a bachelor, at home, in a 


great measure cease. ‘I'he domestic engagements of | 


one day serve as the measure of another, and he can 
calculate with tolerable precision, of the period to be 
allotted to business and to study. When wearied by 
the daily struggles with his fellow men, in the road to 
wealth or professional distinction, the husband, white 
finding solace and repose at home, is also enabled to 
convert his period of rest into one of useful study and | 
profitable reflection. In his family group, he is made | 
fully aware of the relations wnich he has to sustain 


with the world at large, and of the responsibilities || 


Lon) 


which he incurs, as well as the duties to be performed. 


After a fatiguing day’s labor of body or of mind, and || 
sometimes of both, he is not driven, as too often hap- || 
pens to the bachelor, into the society of the frivolous || 
—happy if not the dissolute-- to divert his attention ; || 
nor need his sensibilities, worn down by collision in the | 
crowd, or rivals in the career ot ambition, be roused by | 
unnatural excitement—the contagion of folly, the || 


intoxicating bow], or the midnight revel. | 


The single man, who should even disdain recourse to | 
! 


idle recreation, and should stand aloof from compan- |, 
ions incapable of inspiring his esteem—whose whole | 
soul should be directed to the onward march for weulth, | | 
reputation and honors, and who should exhaust in this | 
channel the disposition to love and friendship,the softer || 


enotions of sympathy and benevolence, will still just | 


escape misery. Flappiness he knows not: he feels, | 
1- 


and he must sometimes, like the unfortunate youthful 


poet exclaim, that he has lived ‘an unloved solitary | 


thing !’ 
that affections silenced are dead; and that his long 
tssumed coldness and reserve are but philosophi- 
cal equanimity, and a protection against the world’s 
idle curiosity and intrusive pity, for sorrows and 
disappointments which it would never have spontane- 
ously either averted or soothed. But there are mo- 
ments, in which he feels that he is exercising a con- 
straint on himself; and although from long habit, he 


|| father and a mother. ‘The state, alas, is a bad | 


At times he may perhaps persuade himself, |, 





may believe that the armor of indifference sits easy || thing should be adjusted, with the world and with our | 


on him, he cannot, after all, remain entirely insensible 
on the irksomeness of his condition. In brief, neither 
tte fulness of happiness nor of health can be experien- 
ced, if the affections and sentiments are unduly 
Constrained, or irregularly and unnaturally exercised ; 
tnd when, it may be asked, can the feelings so fully 
and appropriately expand themselves as in the 
matrimonial state, and in the discharge of the various 


| 


| 








| duties required of those who enter into it? It will, we |! affairs. Saturday is the time for moral reflection. 

apprehend, be found that the greater number of those When forthe mercies of the week we are thankful, 
distinguished men in the arts and sciences, and in the and when our past months, and years come up in sue- 
liberal professions, who had to struggle the most under cession before us—we see the vanity of our youthful 
the pressure of poverty and other adverse circumstan- days, and the vexations of manhood, and tremble at 
ces, were married in the early part of their career, and | the approaching winter of age. It is then we should 
during or before the season of their greatest trials.) withdraw from the business and the cares of the 
Fewer unmanly concessions and sacrifices to principle, | world, and give a thought to our end, and to what we 
fewer examples of cowardly flight from the world by are to be hereatter. 


suicide, will be found among the married than the singic The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
in the first eventful period, in which a man begins to Pants for the refuge of some rural shade, 
play his part in the drama of life. Where, all his long anxicties forgot, 

‘That dependence on the other half, necessary in Amid the charms of a sequester'd spot, 


: . . 1 Or recollected only to gild o's 
marriage,’ says Hufeland, ‘ accustoms one continually ee ee ee 
wet . : And add a s:nile to what was sweet before ; 
| to a dependence on the laws ; regard for one’s wife 


f ; E He may possess the joys he thinks he sees, 
and children, obliges one to be regular and industrious: Lay his old age pon the lap of ease, 


by his children a man is attached closely to that state, Improve the remnant of his wasted span, 
its interest and prosperity by these means become his And having lived a trifler, die a man.—Cowper. 
/own; or, as Bacon expresses it, he who is married, 
and has children, has given pledges to the state ; he Is EL OES BOVQV pan 
|atrue citizen and a real patriot. But what is still “aie ue 
more, a foundation is here laid, not only fur the happi- 





ness of the present generation,but for that of the future |, FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
also; as it is the matrimonial union only that produces Most of our readers are probably aware of the 


| to the state good moral citizens, accustomed from their, fact that N. P. Willis, I 
youth to regularity and observance of their duty. 
One must not imagine that the state itself can supply 
that formation of the manners and education which an 
| all-wise nature hath connected with the hearts of a 


Jsq. one of the Editors of 


the New-York Mirror, is now in Europe, and in- 


tends communicating for the columns of that ele- 
gant miscellany, the first impressioms which the 
varied scenes and incidents he may meet with, 
| mother !? | produce on his mind. We know of no individual 
| Marriage, according to the same author whom we | Of our country better qualified for such a task, nor 
| have just quoted, is the only means to regulate love, ||do we dow!, that in after times, ‘ First impress- 
_and to direct it to its proper object. It moderates and | jons of Europe, by an American, will be sought 
| regulates enjoyment, and is especially promotive of | for with avidity, and read with undiminished in- 
domestic happiness, which is the purest, the most : 
uniform, and the least wasting of all. it tends to 
moderate overstrained hope and enthusiastic specula- 


terest. A considerable portion of this number of 


our paper is occupied with the first of the series 


tion, as well as excessive care. Every thing by the | of letters, and should not their length prevent 
| participation of another being—by tle intimate con- | V© intend to re-publish the whole in course, per- 
nexion of our existence with that of another, is) haps lopping off what we consider superfluities in 
rendered milder and more supportable. ‘To this may | description, but carefully preserving all that is 
be added, that tender charge—that heaven on earth,! ;eally interestine. This we have reason to fear 
secured by nothing so much as wedded love, which lies | yj] ra » really necessary, for it is universally con- 
in the possession of healthful and well educated child- ° ; : 
ren ; that actual renovation reserved for us by their 
company, of which Cornaro, at the age of eighiy, has 
given so affecting a picture. 


ceded, that a superabundance of language, anda 
| profuseness of imagery are the most y rou daent, and 
in fact alinost the only decided faults in the wri- 
Vien early marriages are recommended, it is not to 25 of Mr. Willis. We are among the warm- 
be supposed that this recommendation applies toa est of his alimirers, andalthourh we have never 
mnatrimonial union, before the body has acquired its, been satiated with the richness and luxuriance 
full growth and activity of functions. Nor are the | of his fancy, we know—-and wish that lie was as 
rules of common worldly prudeuce to be so far lost 
sight of, as to encourage betrotiing betweea boys and 


well aware—that this unchecked wandering has 


; ; ; very much retarded his progress towards popu- 
girls, and marriages entered into before the husband i -_ - é : ; 
er . jlarity. We have often wished to whisper in his 
_has yet marked out for himself any resular course oi ’ ; Dips 
: ns ear—not as our own, butas the onimion of a larere 

| business or reputable employment, by which a reason- | 1, but as the opinion ofa larg 
: : + orti f the communitv——the old ; ha nz 
‘able prospect is afforded of ultimate success, and an | Portion of tae commMunity——the old and perhaps 


‘too much of a 


4 “Amanurh-< <taqla rernaarlz ‘ 
| Income adequate to meet necessary expenses. j, somew hat stale remark that 


| 





AeURBAY NEGHT good thing is good for nothing’ 
Fi a ee IN Btw . 


Ir is good when the week is ended, to look back || 
upou its business aid its toils, and mark wherein we of these letters, and confidently believe that the 
have failed of our duties or com? short of what we || instruction combined with interest in thein will be 


We anticipate much pleasure from the perusal 


' 
| , . | " 
should have done. The close of the week should be ||as agreeable to the tastes of our readers as to our 


ito each one of us like the close of our lives. Every || own. 
| By the bye, while speaking of these letters, we 


io ag if y © »ave the one ar anne: ry - > 
| God, as if we were about to leave the one and appear || y.54)4 eomnenl the N :w-York Mirror to the 


| before the other. ‘The week is, indeed, one of the re- | x . : ; 3 

[oie sit ae ‘ '}aduurers of beauty and excellence in a literary pe- 
gular divisions of life, and when it cioses it should | . ical, Muck . ' ar jee 

: : . jrlodcal. JVLucn taste and talent are enwace 

'not be without its moral. From the end of one week ||. a pirates. te ad — 
| to the end of another, the mind can easily stretch on- || its conduction. The last number is embeliished 
ward, to the close of existence. It can sweep down || with an elegant engraving, presenting a view of 
the stream of time to the distant period when it will || Wall-street, and an original piece of music, coin- 
be entirely beyond human power to regulate human // posed by ‘I’. Comer, of Boston. 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 

















Bent fiercely forward; and the soldier's tread 
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y th oA AN EP ¥* | 
SEL EGC Es ED POE? . 
—— —————— || 
wp here is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle || 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the quik +t broodings of the | 
soul over tie memories of early yea.s, and in the thoughts of glory || 
that chain our spirits to the gates oi Paradise.”’—Prentice. | 
THE PHARISEL. \| 
1] 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. i| 
> | 
‘On, gallant spearmen, onward !—Prazen helms \| 
| 
| 


It was noon. 
The great hills 


Quickened along his pathway. 
Damascus slept in sunshine. 
Gathered about her, like an ancient wall 
Hung o’er with twining groenness, lifted ap 

Their cumbrous forests; and the winds came down 


| 

| 

| 

| 

1 

! 

| 

| 

Through their long arches, bearing the low wail | 
Of sycamore and fir-tree and the decp | 
~! | 

| 

| 


Complainings of the cedar. The far towers 
Of the great city rose ujon the view, 

Tali in the dazzling atwosphere of noon ; 
And the Barada, like a line of gold, 
Without a murmur cleft the sloping hill. 
‘On, gallant spearmen, onward!’ Spears shone up, 
And dark eyes brightened, as that warrior voice 
Rang like a trumpet-sumnons. The inailed form 
Of the young Pharisee seemed swelling with 

The ardor of his purpose, as he strode 


Sternly in front, and hore his spear as one 
Sent on an errand of revenge, beneath 
The frowaing eye of danger. 


Was it thus? 
Came he with spear and banner to oppose 
Nerved arm and planted foot—to trample down 
The stormy front of battle; and hew out 
Through human hearts a pathway to revenge? 
Not so, voung Pharisce—it is not thine 
To wrestle with the valiant, and bear up 
Rome’s mighty eagle to the perilous shock 
Of armed rebellion. Thou wilt war with those 
Who wield no earthly weapons—with the gray 





And bended down with years—the innocent child, 
And the beseeching mother. Thon wilt mar 

The sanctitude of worship and pluck up 

By his white hairs the hoary worshipper— 
Yea—thou wilt mock the supplicating voice 
And mingle blasphemy with sacred piayer. 





‘On, spearmen, onward!” Suddenly from Heaven 
Around the Pharisee, a radiance shone | 


Above the noon-day brightaess. From his hand 
The spear fell down—the mailed form grew weak— 


wa é : é i 5 
The braced sinew from its tension failed— 

















| 
The helmed brow was stricken,—and he fell | 
As one by thunder smitten, or between | 
‘ ; ae 
The perilous rifts of battle cloven down. | 


Shuddered the troop around him, as his lip 

Quivered one moment, and stran ge sounds brake forth 
As holding converse with a fearful one 

Unseen yet near them. Not to them was given 

The flaming visitation—not to them 





Came the soul-searching whisper, which, of old, 

After the earthquake had gone by, and storm 

Rolled back with all its thunder—and the flame 

To its volcanic prison-house gone down,— 

Breathed o'er the mount of God; and bowed in prayer | 
The gray and mantled worshipper ! 


It was the hour 
When the learned Rabbi and the Pharisee 


Thronged to the gorgeous synagogue to hold 
Communion with the lore of bearded sears— 
The wealth of by-gone intellect—the old 
And faded records of the twilight time 

Of God’s peculiar people. 





There stood up 





Tall in the midst a young and graceful form, 
And, as he turned the consecrated leaves 

Of the prophetic bards of isracl— 

Of eloquent Esaias, and of him 

Who mourned above Jerusalein, he spake 
Cf the fulfilment and the prophecy— 

The mediation of Eternal Love, 

Which the old fathers of the law foretold. 
And the discerning Levites marvelled nuch 
At his unwonted eloguence—the grave 

And schooled Sanhedrim wondered and were mute— 
he pale and patient Ser.be forgot his task, 
And leaned upon his manuscript to bear. 


Who was that earnest champion? It was he, 
The fierce and warlike ihar.see—the taught 
Of high Gamalicl, that had cast 
The symbol of his earthly power, and knelt 
Uuto the mandate of the Cruc.fied! 

Yea, | uf forever with the scorned 
And outcast children of an humble faith! 


aside 


ragued bins 


And thus it is forever. Man may raise 


His arm against his brother, and the ax 

Fall heav.ly and froquent, aud the cord 

Be prodigal of life—the dungeon stone 

Be worn by prayerful knees—tlhe dagger grow 
Dark red with miduight murder, in the vain 
And idle hope to fetter bun an thought 

And cross the will of Heaven;—aad every blow 
In persecution dealt, shall be returned 

Lack on the giver—every instrument 

Cf foul oppression c! ange unto an aid 

Of that which it had threatened. Wo to those 
Who trample down the sacred rights of man 
And o’er the god-like mysteries of mind 

Usurp dominion. There will come a time 
Of awful retribution. Not a groan 

Bursts upward from the pers: cuted heart 

But reaches unto Heaven. No martyr’s blood 
Reeks up unheeded to the circling sky, 

For He who fashioned the immortal soul, 
And fixed its awful attributes, hath given 

An uuconditioned freedom to its thought, 
Unto Him 


soul answer for its fuiih alone. 


Which iwman may never question. 
Let the 





‘I KNOW TAT TE LOVES 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 


ME.’ 


I know that he loves me—I could not |-ve on, 
Though loved by a thousand, ii his love were gone ; 

Eut my soul with the thought bounds in rapture no more, 
For alas! though he loves me, ’tis notas of yore ! 
No wonder the sha:!ow oft steals o’er my brow, 
When I think what he was, and see what he is now! 
Though they say he is true as eer heart was belore, 


I feel that he loves me—ah ! not as of yore! 


Time was when he watched every glance, every tone, 
And mace iny en otions the guide of his own ; 

When he look’d fond alarm if I heaved buta sigh, 

And lis cheek lost its rose when a tear dimmed my eye! 


Put now, iff weep, he just asks, why so sad? 
And says when L sorrow he cannot be glad ! 

Oh! so calmly he speaks of the gloom of my mind, 
His voice never faulters— it only is kind. 


Yet I know that he loves me—I feel there is none 
That he loves half as well, or could love, were I gone ; 
But in solitude often my tears will run o’er, 


To think, though he loves me, ’tis not as of yore ! 


Oh ! why does the rainbow so soon fleet away, 

And affection’s fresh beauty so quickly decay ! 

Why must time from the spirit its summer glow steal, 
Why, as once we have felt, can we not ever feel! 


Thouzh lovely the fall of mild evening may be, 

Oh! the light and the glory of morning for me ! 
*T was a vision of bliss, butits brightness is o’er, 
And I weep that he loves me—ah, not as of yore! 





’Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it.—Cowper. 


























THE INDIAN GIRL’S LAMENT, 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


An Indian girl was sitting where 
Her lover, slain in battle, slept : 
Her maiden veil, her own black hair, 
Came down o’er eyes that wept; 
Ani willy, in her woodland tonzue, 
’ This sad and simple lay she sung 
‘I’ve pulled away the shrubs that grew 
‘Too close above thy sleeping head, 
And broke the forest boughs that threw 
Their shadows o'er thy bed, 
That shiniag fron the sweet south-west 
The sunbeams might rejoice thy rest. 


‘It was a weary, weary road 

That led thee to the pleasaut coast, 
Where thou, in his serene abode, 

Hast met thy father’s ghost; 
Where everlasting auturn Kes 
On yellow woods and sunny skies. 


‘°Twas I the broiderod moc’sen made; 
That siod thee for that distant land; 

‘Twas I thy bow and arrows laid 
Beside thy still, cold hand; 

Thy bow in many a battle bent, 

Thy ariows never vainly sent. 


‘With wampum belts I crossed thy breast, 
And wrapped thee in the bison’s hide, 

And laid the food that pleased thee best, 
In plenty by thy side, 

And decked thee bravely, as became 

A warrior of illustrious name. 


‘Thou’rt happy now, for thou hast past 
The long dark journey of the grave, 
And in the land of light, at last, 
Hast jo'ned the good and brave: 
Amid the flushed and baliry air, 
The bravest and the loveliest there. 


* Yet of thine own de var Indian maid 
Even there thy th oughts will earthward stray, 
To her who sits where thou wert laid, 
And weeps the hours away, 
Yet aliost can her grief forget, 
To think that thou dost love her yet. 


‘And thou, by one of those still lakes 
That in a shining cluster le, 

On which the south wind scarcely breaks 
The image of the sky, 

A bower for thee and me hast made 

Beneath the many-colored shade. 


‘And thou dost wait and watch to meet 
My spirit sent to jo'n the blest, 

And wondering what detains niy feet 
Irom the bright land of rest, 

Dost seem in every sound, to hear 

The rustling of my footsteps near.’ 





WOTIAN. 
BY A LADY. 

But such is woman! mystery at best; 

Seeming most cold when most her heart is burning, 
Hiding the melting passions of her breast 

Beneath a snowy cloud, and scarce returning 
One glance on him for whoin her heart is yearning ; 

Adoring, yet repelling ; proud but weak ; 
Conquered, comnmanding still; enslaved, yet spurning; 

Checking the words her heart would bid her speak, 

Love raging in her breast, and banish’d from her chge 


He who would read her thoughts, must mark unseen, 
Her eyes’ full undisguised expression; trace 

(If trace he could, while distance stretched betweett) 
The feelings, blushing, quivering on her face : 

He who would know her heart, must first embrace, 
And feel it beat uncheck’d against his own; 

Chill’d not by pride, nor fear, nor time, nor place; 
As in a dream, unwituessed and alone, 
When every fearful thought unconsciously has flown. 
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